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from the scientific implications of his discoveries. In
considering Davy's researches the student is often con-
scious of his weaknesses as an analytical chemist. This
makes him underrate his importance because he measures
him purely as a chemist5 and not as a sociological
phenomenon of which pure chemistry is only one
aspect.
The variety of Davy's duties prevented him from con-
centrating on electro-chemistry during the first years at the
Institution. He was elected to the Royal Society in 1803,
though he had published one paper only in their Trans-
actions. He received the Copley Medal, the Royal Society's
highest honour, in 1805, for his researches in the chemistry
of mineralogy. He was then twenty-six years old. While
Davy's total performance had earned such distinction, his
researches on mineralogy had not. The incident shows his
power of inciting interest, for the students of mineralogy
must have felt that his contributions were important, and
have confused the interest he stimulated with the value of
his discoveries in their subject.
During his early years in the Institution Davy used to
enter the laboratory at about ten or eleven o'clock in the
morning, and work until about four o'clock. He dined at
five, and rarely returned to the laboratory in the evening.
"When he did not go to a party he played billiards, went to
the theatre or read the latest novel. The intensity of his
devotion to fashionable life never prevented him from
punctual attendance at the laboratory in the morning, and
the thread of his thought on his experimental researches was
never broken.
At this period of his life he had no interest in money.
He rejected the invitations of manufacturers and company
promoters to advise directly, for large fees, on the improve-
ment of manufacturing processes. "Any thing not im-
mediately necessary to him he gave away, and never retained
a book after he had read it/'
In 1806 he described the state of electro-chemistry, and
his own contributions to the subject, in the Royal Society's
chief annual lecture on physical science: the Bakerian